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support the decisions of the Consistory and lend
Its aid in punishing any rebellion against the
reformed Church. On the other hand, the civil
power must not interfere in any other way in
ecclesiastical affairs.
Not until 1555, only a few weeks before Knox's
return to Geneva from Frankfort, did Calvin
succeed In overwhelming those who favoured a
less harsh rule than that proposed by him. Once
he had gained the supreme power, Calvin used it
most oppressively. He punished harshly those
who offended against his tenets, showed no
generosity or forbearance towards anyone who
disagreed with him, and made criticism of any
kind against the established order a dire crime.
He suppressed plays and games, and took action
against certain citizens for reading romances.
Psalm-singing, however, he encouraged, and was
easily wounded by any adverse comments on this
practice, which he had introduced. One man
who, when an ass brayed, remarked, cc What a
fine psalm ! " was thrown into prison ; a similar
fate overtook another who, riding out one Sunday,
was asked why he had not gone to church, and
was ill-advised enough to retort that the church
would not hold the horse and himself. The
punishments were sometimes fantastic. At least
one child was put to death for striking his
parent.
No liberty existed in Geneva under Calvin's